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Views on 


{ con defense again is a matter of 
concern for municipal officials, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities although 

many smaller cities may be included in de- 

fense plans for metropolitan areas. The 
chief administrator or someone appointed by 
him should be in charge of civil defense. 

Apparently only limited help in the form 

of advice and some facilities can be ex- 

pected from the federal government. A mas- 
ter plan for civil defense which will be ready 
early in September, and the disaster or de- 
fense plans already in effect in several cities, 
will prove useful to the officials of cities that 

have not yet set up local plans (p. 170). 

Also of concern to city officials is the in- 

creased cost of everything the city buys and 

the potential drain of war mobilization on 
municipal employees. 

The parking and traffic problem is of 
daily concern to city officials. Cities are well 
advised, especially the larger cities, to re- 
quire most types of new construction to pro- 
vide off-street parking space (p. 183). In the 
business districts the provision of off-street 
parking space has come to be accepted in 
many Cities as a municipal function (p. 185). 
Another approach to the traffic problem is 
to send the head of the police traffic division 
to Northwestern University for a short 
course of training (p. 184). Finally, cities 
should not overlook the training of person- 
nel who use city-owned motor equipment 
not only for the safety of employees but also 
to reduce repair bills (p. 177). 


the News 


Excellent plans for stimulating citizen in- 
terest in municipal affairs have been de- 
veloped in Portland, Maine, through neigh- 
borhood town meetings (p. 175)... . Much 
can be done to improve public relations in 
the field of regulatory licensing by providing 
central information service on municipal 
licenses and permits and keeping the public 
as well as the licensee informed of the pro- 
tective standards that have been set up 
(p. 173). 

The more significant developments dur- 
ing the past month include: adoption by 
several cities of income or sales taxes (p. 
184), a police chief’s request that the num- 
ber of policemen be cut in order to raise the 
pay of the remaining members of the force 
(p. 182), approval by a state supreme court 
of executive sessions of city councils (p. 183), 
adoption of smoke control ordinances by 
more cities (p. 179), inauguration of a short 
training course for mayors and councilmen 
(p. 180), and assigning the same employees 
to do police patrol and fire-fighting work 
(p. 177). 

The cost of supplying municipal services 
in newly annexed areas generally is greater 
than the tax revenues received from such 
areas. This is confirmed by a study recently 
made in Colorado Springs (p. 179). Outly- 
ing areas are not annexed for added tax 
revenue but rather to enable the city to 
control fringe development, to prevent the 
city from being hemmed in by incorporated 
areas, and to simplify the provision of 
utility and other municipal services. 
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Recent Developments in Civil Defense 


A résumé of federal, state, and municipal organization and planning 
for civil defense and disaster. 


ECENT events in Korea have fo- 
cused attention upon civil defense as 
a national task which will be shared 
by all levels of government—federal, state, 
and local. In general the federal govern- 
ment is responsible for developing a national 
civil defense plan and furnishing informa- 
tion and advice to state and local govern- 
ments, with information channeled through 
state capitols. The National Security Re- 
sources Board, the federal agency respon- 
sible for civilian defense planning prior to 
war mobilization, has announced that a 
master plan for civilian defense will be ready 
by September 1. 

A recent address given by Paul J. Larsen, 
director of the Civilian Mobilization Of- 
fice of NSRB, at a west coast conference of 
mayors clarified two major questions of na- 
tional policy that affect cities. First, civilians, 
not the armed forces, are responsible for 
civil defense. This applies even to the quasi- 
military phases of civil defense such as air 
raid warning activity. Second, the detailed 
defense plans and organizational arrange- 
ments for specific cities must be drawn up 
and put into effect by those cities. The diver- 
sity of problems in each of the major cities in 
this country calls for local planning and 
control of civil defense. 

Federal Planning. During the planning 
stages of civil defense, the Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion Office is responsible for (1) preparing a 
sound national civil defense plan, (2) assist- 
ing states and cities in training civil defense 
workers, (3) establishing schools for the 
training of key state and local civil defense 
personnel, (4) studying and evaluating the 
equipment and critical materials needed by 
the federal, state, and city governments, and 
(5) conducting publicity work to secure 


civilian understanding and cooperation in 
civil defense work. 

In addition to the basic national civil de- 
fense plan which will be ready for the 48 
state governors by September 1, the Civilian 
Mobilization Office has prepared five ad- 
visory bulletins that have been sent to all 
state governors. The first of these bulletins 
(NSRB Document 121-1) discusses state and 
local surveys of existing resources, including 
utility systems, emergency shelter for evacu- 
ated persons, hospital and first aid facilities, 
and fire-fighting equipment. Other bulletins 
in the series deal with the medical aspects of 
atomic weapons, training of civilians in the 
medical and defense phases of atomic war- 
fare, descriptions of the effects of atomic 
bombs upon buildings and other structures, 
and preliminary suggestions for organization 
and planning for civil defense. 

In addition, the Civilian Mobilization 
Office is working with officials in three cities, 
Chicago, Seattle, and Washington, to test 
tentative civil defense plans. The Seattle 
test was run on July 17 with the collabora- 
tion of state and city officials to establish the 
details of an air raid with atomic weapons 
and to plan ways of meeting the raid using 
police, fire, and other municipal services. 
The Chicago and Washington tests have not 
been made yet. 

State Governments. In the meantime, twenty 
states have adopted civil defense acts along 
lines recommended by the Council of State 
Governments. These acts provide for neces- 
sary state and local defense organizations t? 
handle disasters from fires, floods, explo- 
sions, or earthquakes, as well as disasters re- 
sulting from military operations. In addi- 
tion, nine states have set up civilian defens' 
agencies by action on the part of state gov 
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ernors. According to a United Press dis- 
patch, the most advanced civilian defense 
planning has been done by the District of 
Columbia, the states along the east and west 
coasts, and the heavily industrialized central 
states. 

A comprehensive Massachusetts law 
passed in July applies equally to civil de- 
fense and natural disasters. The act provides 
for a director appointed by the governor, 
a civil defense division, and an advisory 
civil defense council. The governor can de- 
clare a state of emergency with power to 
seize real estate and other property, mobilize 
state departments and local governmental 
units, and regulate transportation, commu- 
nication, food and water supply, and other 
phases of civil defense. The act also author- 
izes mayors and city managers to organize 
city governments for civil defense and to ap- 
point civil defense directors. 

The civil defense plan for New Jersey, re- 
leased in January, 1950, provides for a civil 
defense director appointed by the governor 
and a state-wide organization for training 
mobile civil defense battalions composed of 
specialists that would be used to supplement 
local civil defense forces. The New Jersey 
plan provides that every city shall establish a 
local defense council for planning and sur- 
veying community resources for civil defense 
and for organizing and training the city em- 
ployees and volunteer workers who would 
participate in civil defense work. 

City Governments. In many cities civil de- 
fense planning represents an extension of 
disaster plans developed over a period of 
years to cope with such major catastrophes 
as explosions, earthquakes, and floods. Even 
though atomic warfare represents a far 
greater hazard than natural catastrophes, 
these cities have made a start by preparing 
disaster plans. In some cities the utility de- 
partments have special plans to meet major 
disruptions of service, or the fire depart- 
ments have extensive mutual aid plans to 
Combat conflagrations. The earthquake in 
Seattle in April, 1949, for example, caused 
eleven major breaks in city water mains. 
Using the city disaster plan, however, the 
atility employees stopped the water flow and 
‘solated all the breaks within 35 minutes 


after the earthquake. In less than five hours 
water service was restored throughout the 
city. In addition the downtown areas were 
patrolled with radio-equipped fire apparatus 
to rescue persons trapped in debris or weak- 
ened buildings. 

A flood in May, 1949, in Fort Worth, 
Texas, led to the establishment of an emer- 
gency board to cope with military as well as 
civilian disasters. The city manager is chair- 
man of the board and becomes emergency 
director in case of disaster with full power to 
coordinate activities of city departments and 
other organizations. 

Other cities also have established disaster 
or civil defense plans including Pasadena, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, Glendale, San Diego, 
and San Francisco, California; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Providence, Rhode Island; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

A recent ordinance in San Diego estab- 
lishes a disaster council to develop plans and 
advise the city council with regard to mutual 
aid plans and agreements with other cities. 
The ordinance also provides for an executive 
officer of the disaster corps to be appointed 
by the city manager. The disaster corps in- 
cludes divisions for law and order, fire, medi- 
cal service, public works, public utilities, 
transportation, communications, personnel 
and recruiting of volunteer workers, and the 
American Red Cross chapter in San Diego. 

Glendale has adopted a disaster plan or- 
dinance and has prepared a manual outlin- 
ing the disaster organization, the duties of 
each of the major divisions, and the person- 
nel assigned to the key jobs. The disaster 
council consists of the mayor, city manager, 
and the heads of the principal disaster divi- 
sions and meets once each month. The divi- 
sion chiefs and deputies were selected from 
as many local citizens as possible for the pur- 
pose of obtaining community-wide coopera- 
tion. Headquarters have been set up in the 
city hall, direct telephone lines to the fire 
and police departments have been installed, 
and identification cards have been issued to 
all persons. The Glendale plan is intended to 
cope with all local disasters, although the 
city officials recognize that later civil defense 
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activities may require some modification in 
the organization. 

Cambridge has prepared a civil defense 
plan that can mobilize its personnel in one 
hour. A pattern of organization was devel- 
oped following a survey of World War II 
civilian defense units and of the new hazards 
that the city may face in the event of an at- 
tack. The plan provides for a director of 
civilian defense appointed by the city man- 
ager with nine principal divisions covering 
communications; medical and health serv- 
ices; warden and plant protection services; 
radiological, chemical, special weapons de- 
fense and bomb reconnaissance; fire, police, 
and mobile services; engineering, rescue sec- 
tions, and public utilities; transportation, 
evacuation, housing, feeding and civilian 
war aid; public information, legal, training, 
and administration; and records and sup- 
plies. 

The Cambridge director of civilian de- 
fense in cooperation with 150 key personnel 
has already mapped out a disaster plan. 
An auxiliary police force expected to total 
400 officers and men is being recruited and 
trained. Mobilization tests have been held 
providing for surprise alarms to simulated 
disaster areas. Ambulance crews have been 
organized in various sections of the city. 
Utility companies have set aside equipment 
solely for disaster work. The fire, police, 
health, and medical departments have been 
organized. The preparedness extends as far 
down as the crews with the huge saws to cut 
away fallen trees or heavy timbers in build- 
ings. 
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Planning Aids. City officials can use the 
civil defense or disaster plan manuals of 
other cities to develop plans for their 
own cities, for example the manuals of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Glendale, 
California. The ideas in the Cambridge 
manual have already been borrowed by 
other city officials who are bringing their 
plans up to date. Pamphlets and manuals 
prepared by the federal and state govern- 
ments also can be employed. Pamphlets and 
bibliographies on civil defense can be ob- 
tained from the National Security Resources 
Board, Old State Department Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. In particular there are 
four government publications on civil de- 
fense and the atom bomb that can be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Of- 
fice: Civil Defense for National Security (No- 
vember, 1948. $1); Damage from Atomic Ex- 
plosion and Design of Protective Structures (pre- 
pared by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
February, 1950); Medical Aspects of Atomic 
Weapons (prepared by the Department of 
Defense and the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, January, 1950. 10 cents); 
and The Effect of Atomic Weapons ($1.25). 
The American National Red Cross has pub- 
lished When Disaster Strikes (ARC 209, re- 
vised June, 1948) a manual that local of- 
ficials can use to check the completeness of 
municipal disaster plans. Some state govern- 
ments have published manuals on disaster 
plans or civil defense. Two examples are the 
Texas disaster plans for local government 
prepared by the state department of public 
safety and the civil defense plan of the New 
Jersey Department of defense. 
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Public Relations in Regulatory Licensing 
By BLANCHE DAVIS BLANK* 


A well-administered municipal licensing system includes public understanding and 
acceptance of the protection afforded by regulatory licenses. 


ERY few licenses are popular. To the 

local fish peddler a license means ten 

dollars out of his pocket and a ques- 
tionnaire to fill out—and he has no more 
love for questionnaires than the rest of us. 
To the licensing enforcement officer it’s a 
way of making a living. On the other hand, 
a licensing system can bring knowledge and 
skill into some occupations, provide some 
financial responsibility, and suppress graft 
and illegitimacy in certain business fields. 

Municipal regulatory licensing is usually 
set in a framework of ordinances, adminis- 
trative rules, and interpretive court deci- 
sions. The negative approach and legalistic 
paraphernalia surrounding municipal li- 
censing have brought indifference or resent- 
ment from the general public as well as 
those licensed. The licensee feels that it is 
merely a device for getting more money out 
of his pocket with little or no return in serv- 
ice. The public usually is unaware of the 
protection afforded by licensing, especially 
the minimum standards a license is supposed 
to guarantee. 

Several survey groups in recent years have 
restated the need for better licensing service. 
The Citizens’ Budget Commission of New 
York recommended the establishment of a 
central license information bureau. In Phila- 
delphia two government survey committees 
have asked for centralization of license ad- 
ministration. In Los Angeles the bureau of 
budget and efficiency has recommended 

* Eprror’s Norte: Mrs. Blank, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, is now writing her doctoral dissertation 
on municipal licensing. She was formerly on the re- 
search staff of the Tax Foundation and a lecturer in 


American government at the College of the City of 
New York and at Hunter College. 


simplification of license forms and proce- 
dures, establishment of a central information 
bureau, and preparation of an instruction 
manv al to guide license applicants. 

The usual practice requires the citizen to 
run a maze of departmental offices to get a 
license or permit—an irritating and time- 
consuming practice. This is brought out by 
a survey the author made of licensing prac- 
tices in 15 large cities. In a typical city, for 
example, a citizen may wish to build a 
neighborhood lunch counter and gasoline 
service station. He has bought the land, had 
the title checked, registered the deed, and 
signed an agreement with an oil company. 
Now, however, he finds he will need licenses, 
permits, or ‘“‘approvals” of eight to a dozen 
different varieties—each issued by a differ- 
ent agency of the city government. He needs 
a zoning permit; building, plumbing, and 
electrical permits; curb-cut and driveway 
permits; fire permit; restaurant license; food 
handler’s permit; etc. He finds that the com- 
plex and confusing regulatory ordinances 
are not readily available and that there is no 
central source of information. 

Another example of the lack of a public 
relations policy occurred in one large city 
where hearings were scheduled for 60 per- 
sons on the granting of licenses. Twenty of 
these persons were called after a considerable 
wait and told that their files had not been re- 
turned from the police department. The 
applicants had not been notified and no 
apology was offered. 

1The author recently visited 15 cities to study 
their licensing practices: Baltimore, Boston, Hart- 
ford, Los Angeles, New Haven, New York, Newark, 
Oakland, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), Provi- 


dence, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, and Wil- 
mington. 
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A program of municipal regulatory li- 
censes needs general public understanding 
and acceptance. In many cities the license 
inspector just looks to see if the license is 
posted but does not check for compliance 
with health, safety, sanitation or other stand- 
ards required by the ordinance. In some 
cities there is an unfortunate lack of stand- 
ards that would define for the licensee what 
rules he must abide by. City officials can 
enlist greater public support if citizens are 
generally aware of the standards required by 
the ordinance. 

A survey of the administrative practices of 
licensing systems should identify any dupli- 
cation of effort by the city employees, excess 
paper work by the field inspectors, inade- 
quate follow up of complaints, lack of train- 
ing on the part of the city employees, and 
needless ‘‘running around” by the public. 
On the basis of such a survey, the city may 
want to reorganize both the office and field 
phases of its licensing system. For example, 
it may want to establish a central informa- 
tion counter manned by clerks trained to 
answer questions on when and where to ob- 
tain licenses, and what requirements must be 
met. A city may want to go so far as to cen- 
tralize issuance of licenses and the collection 
of fees by setting up a central license bureau 
which would route the application forms, 
plans, and other papers to the health, fire, 
police and other departments whenever 
technical inspections are required. In any 
event, a considerable part of the business 
could be done by mail to eliminate needless 
trips to the city hall. Furthermore the due 
dates on the licenses could be scheduled to 
spread the work evenly over the year to pre- 
vent long lines of people waiting for a clerk 
to be free. 

The city may also want to publish a man- 
ual explaining in non-technical language the 
requirements of the regulatory ordinances 
and the administrative regulations, the fees 
to be paid, the city officials that will assist 
the applicant, and the appeal procedure if 
the license is refused or revoked. The types 
of licenses required should be publicized as 
much as possible through newspaper re- 
leases, paid advertising, and radio spot an- 
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nouncements. City officials can utilize the 
license forms themselves to achieve greater 
public recognition of the benefits of the li- 
censing system. The license forms should in- 
dicate to whom complaints should be made, 
what information the complainant should 
have, and what standards a business should 
observe. 

In the cities visited by the writer, only 
scattered attempts were made to disseminate 
information to license applicants and to the 
general public. The Los Angeles health de- 
partment has duplicated instruction sheets 
for license applications for nursing and con- 
valescent homes. These sheets show the 
names and addresses of other departments 
that must issue permits. The New York li- 
cense department has used in-service train- 
ing in public relations for its employees. The 
Oakland police department for one year 
used personal letters, newspaper releases, 
and radio spot announcements to educate 
the public to check for peddlers who don’t 
have licenses. In a few cases business and 
commercial firms have used their advertising 
to describe the advantages of licensing to the 
public. 

The best public relations lies in a modern, 
effective licensing procedure that offers pro- 
tection to the public and at the same time 
reduces to a minimum the number of irritat- 
ing contacts involved in applying for a li- 
cense or in the inspection process. City of- 
ficials will want to take two preliminary 
steps leading to the improvement of their 
licensing procedures: (1) a review of the le- 
gal framework such as the ordinances, reso- 
lutions and regulations setting up the license 
system, and (2) an analysis of the adminis- 
trative procedures involved in the issuance 
of a license and the inspection of the plans or 
facilities of the applicant. The licensing or- 
dinances and regulations should be simpli- 
fied to eliminate unnecessary duplication 
and to weed out the restrictions no longer 
needed because of changed conditions. 
Finally, clear, administrable standards 
should be drafted in cooperation with trade 
groups so that license systems can be used as 
a means of education. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Neighborhood Town Meetings 


Neighborhood town meetings enable 
Portland, Maine, city officials better to 
gauge the opinions of local citizens and also 
to overcome public apathy toward the city 
government. Portland has used a number of 
the standard techniques to stimulate citizen 
interest in municipal government, including 
the annual report, in-service training of city 
employees in public relations, press and ra- 
dio releases, and talks by city officials before 
civic groups. Nevertheless active citizen par- 
ticipation in municipal government has been 
lacking, at least as indicated by the low 
turn-out of voters at city elections. 

In an attempt to find out why the citizen 
did not participate more in his city govern- 
ment, a private research council retained a 
consulting advertising psychologist. His 
studies showed that the average citizen felt 
that the community was controlled by a 
mythical few families, and therefore that his 
vote wouldn’t do any good. The study also 
showed that there were few channels of 
communication between the average citizen 
and the city hall but that citizens as a whole, 
whether voters or not, were anxious to par- 
ticipate more actively in city government. 

To meet this problem it was decided to 
hold neighborhood town meetings led by 
moderators chosen from these neighborhood 
areas. The local newspapers give consider- 
able publicity to the meetings, and coupons 
are published with blank spaces for writing 
in questions for the city manager and other 
city officials. Before each meeting the city 
manager and his staff study and analyze the 
questions and problems submitted—all of 
which are quite specific. The meetings of 
course are open to the public, and problems 
are discussed and questions answered includ- 
ing not only those submitted in advance of 
the meeting but also those given orally or in 
writing from the floor. 

The meetings held thus far show the fol- 
lowing results: (1) acceptance of bad news 
by the citizens, provided full explanations 


are given; (2) better understanding of the 
priorities involved in capital projects, such 
as a sewer being more urgent than a school 
building in one particular neighborhood; 
(3) identification of policy problems, which 
are of concern to individual citizens, such as 
the quality of police protection and play- 
ground supervision; (4) learning directly 
from citizens what their problems are; and 
(5) relating problems of the neighborhood 
to city-wide problems. 

The meetings have enabled the city to test 
citizen reaction to proposed municipal pro- 
grams, such as service charges to finance rub- 
bish collection. City officials have been able 
immediately to dispose of many complaints, 
particularly about street repairs, to explain 
to citizens the whole range of municipal 
services, and to show that residential neigh- 
borhoods usually receive more in city serv- 
ices than taxes paid to the city. 

On the basis of limited experience with 
two of these neighborhood town meetings, 
the city council, the administrative staff, 
and citizens generally are anxious to hold 
meetings in other areas.—LyMan S. Moore, 
city manager, Portland, Maine. 


Special Reports and Leaflets 


Several pieces of material have been re- 
ceived recently that illustrate various phases 
of public relations and public reporting. .. . 
San Angelo, Texas, has prepared a bond 
prospectus prior to the issuance of $6,000,- 
000 in water revenue bonds with consider- 
able information on industry and commerce 
in San Angelo, the agricultural basis of the 
surrounding area, a description of the pres- 
ent water works system, population fore- 
casts, engineering reports, revenue and ex- 
penditure statements, and other data to 
guide those bidding on the bond issue. . . . 
City Manager James R. Pollock has sub- 
mitted an 11-page mimeographed report to 
the city council summarizing the major 
changes and accomplishments made in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, during the first year of 
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council-manager government. The report 
also outlines programs and projects that will 
require attention in future years. . . . Claw- 
son, Michigan, has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed statement for public distribution 
showing the collection and distribution of 
property taxes between the city and the 
school district, as well as a brief description 
of the services provided by city taxes....A 
pamphlet was prepared for the Farmington, 
Connecticut, town meeting that showed 
comparisons of revenues and expenditures 
for the last two years and the recommended 
budget for the next fiscal year. . . . An illus- 
trated pamphlet describing the Junction 
City, Kansas, municipal hospital was recent- 
ly distributed with city water bills. 


More Annual Reports 


Six cities issued general annual reports 
during the past month, making a total of 77 
cities that have published such reports this 
year. The six cities are Cincinnati, East 
Cleveland, and Westerville, Ohio; Green- 
wich, Connecticut; Alliance, Nebraska; and 
Thomasville, Georgia. 

The 83-page Cincinnati report covers the 
activities of all city departments and agen- 
cies, including independent boards and 
commissions and the University of Cincin- 
nati. The 6” X9” report is illustrated with 
many photographs and sketches. 

The 94-page Greenwich report, “Your 
Stake in °49,” is a summary of the town’s an- 
nual report which is considerably longer. 
The report is profusely illustrated with 
sketches and diagrams that emphasize vari- 
ous activities and services of the town. The 
report includes summary financial state- 
ments with comparisons made over a five 
year period. 

The East Cleveland report is a four-page 
folder with brief statements of departmental 
activities and diagrams showing receipts and 
expenditures for the city. The reports for 
Westerville, Thomasville, and Alliance are 
chiefly statistical in nature, although the 
Alliance report does contain several photo- 
graphs. 

Departmental reports received include 
financial reports from ‘Topeka, Kansas; 
Montreal, Quebec; and Provo, Utah; re- 


ports from the planning board in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, the department of public 
works in New York, the police department 
of the City and County of Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, the water and light department in 
Thomasville, Georgia, and the public li- 
brary in Racine, Wisconsin. The Racine 
library report is an example of what can 
be done in eight pages with good writing, 
photographs, and a minimum of statistics. 

The techniques of visualizing ideas for 
publicity and educational materials by line 
drawing and sketches are described in the 
32-page booklet, How To Turn Ideas into Pic- 
tures, recently published by the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Inc. . . . Forty thousand copies of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, centennial report 
have been printed. Double postcards were 
mailed to 170,000 persons in the city, and 
22,000 cards have been returned requesting 
copies of the report. Requests were sorted by 
high school districts, and 821 city employees 
volunteered to deliver the reports to the citi- 
zens. 


Open House 


An open house recently held in Junction 
City, Kansas, attracted 1,500 visitors. All 
city buildings were open for public inspec- 
tion during the afternoon and evening, and 
tours were conducted through the police sta- 
tion, municipal building, and the city water 
plant. All city-owned motor equipment was 
on display outside the municipal building 
including fire apparatus, police cars and 
trucks, and tractors, graders, flushers, and 
other equipment used by the park, water, 
and street departments. City employees who 
operate motor equipment explained the op- 
erations of each piece of equipment. 

For several days preceding the open house 
the local newspaper carried several stories 
publicizing the event, and radio spot an- 
nouncements were made. During the day of 
the open house, a sound truck toured the 
downtown streets and residential areas in- 
viting the people to the open house and dis- 
play of city equipment. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce sponsored the event, paid 
all advertising costs, and arranged bus trans- 
portation to the city water plant. 
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Dallas Reduces Accidents by 
City Driver Training 
LLAS, Texas, has established a “‘city 


driver training clinic”’ after a review of 
data showed that accidents involving city 
cars and trucks were costing over $50,000 a 
year in repair bills alone, not including time 
lost by injured employees. 

The Dallas city driver training clinic, set 
up last February, on the recommendation of 
the city manager, Charles C. Ford, furnishes 
an extensive training course for the 800 city 
employees who drive city-owned automotive 
equipment. The director of traffic safety ed- 
ucation, working with the personnel depart- 
ment, assembled psycho-physical testing 
equipment and secured quarters at the Texas 
state fair grounds. An intensive training pro- 
gram was arranged so that it could be en- 
compassed in one eight-hour day. The 
morning session includes lectures, training 
films, charts, and classroom instruction by 
trained personnel from the police, fire and 
other city departments, and from members 
of the local optometric association and the 
state department of public safety. The after- 
noon session includes psycho-physical testing 
of individuals and driving tests. At the close 
of the day, each employee is interviewed by 
the personnel director and his assistants and 
examination papers are reviewed and 
graded. If he has successfully passed the 
tests (visual acuity, depth perception, reac- 
tion time, glare recovery, etc.), he is given a 
certificate and a card authorizing him to 
drive city equipment. All pertinent driver 
training data becomes part of the employ- 
ee’s permanent personnel records. 

The program includes a system of annual 
awards for accident-free driving. A special 
review board also has been created by the 
city manager to study all accidents involving 
city employees. Whenever it is found that a 
driver has had two chargeable accidents 
within six months, he is sent back to the 
clinic for a re-check. 

The number of accidents has decreased 26 
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per cent over last year even though only 
about one-half of the city drivers have gone 
through the clinic training program.—Jor J. 
Murray, director of traffic safety education, 
Dallas. 


California City Combines Police 
and Fire Service 


UNNYVALE, California (10,000), has es- 
tablished a unified public safety depart- 
ment with all employees responsible for 
both police patrol and fire fighting duties. 
The action was taken after new personnel 
rules for the city provided a 40-hour week 
and uniform attendance and leave regula- 
tions for all city employees, including fire 
and police personnel. 

Prior to setting up the department of pub- 
lic safety, Sunnyvale had a police depart- 
ment with sixteen men, a paid fire chief, and 
thirty volunteer firemen. The police depart- 
ment budget was $60,000, and it was esti- 
mated that an adequate paid fire service 
would more than double this figure. To pro- 
vide police and fire services by the usual 
method would have taken practically all of 
the city’s property tax revenues. 

The new department uses a three platoon 
system and provides all employees with a 40- 
hour week of five consecutive eight-hour 
days. The department is organized with a 
public safety chief, an assistant chief, one 
public safety captain and five public safety 
officers for each of the three platoons, and a 
communications and records unit that in- 
cludes a secretary and three public safety 
officers. 

A former battalion chief from the Los 
Angeles fire department will direct the new 
public safety department for the next six 
months. During this period all present police 
personnel will be given basic fire training, 
and six new employees will be trained in 
both fire and police work. Each of the three 
platoons will provide a man on duty as a 
driver-engineer at each of the two fire sta- 
tions. These two men in each platoon will be 
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trained in hydraulics, water systems, fire 
hydrants, and operation of pumpers. Men 
primarily assigned to police duty will be 
given more extensive training in that field 
but also will receive fire training in hose and 
ladder operations for emergency fire duty, 
as well as training in fire prevention, arson 
investigation, and the use of fire extinguish- 
ers on police patrol cars. The communica- 
tions and records unit will be separate from 
the platoons and will consolidate all police 
and fire records. Before the end of the six 
month training and installation period, a 
state-wide open competitive examination 
will be given to fill the position of public 
safety chief—H. K. HunTEr, city manager, 
Sunnyvale. 


Cities Use Federal Aid 
for Slum Clearance 


EARLY 30 per cent of the capital grant 
funds for slum clearance and urban re- 
development have been reserved for cities 
and counties during the first six months of 
the federal aid program, according to 
HHFA. A total of $141,033,200 has been set 
aside for 125 cities, three counties, and the 
District of Columbia. Slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment is one of the two pro- 
grams under the Housing Act of 1949 em- 
phasizing the removal of slums and the im- 
provement of housing conditions in slum 
areas. Under Title 1, loans and capital 
grants are provided to finance the acquisi- 
tion and clearance of slum land for suitable 
public or private redevelopment. Under 
Title 3, loans and annual subsidies are avail- 
able for expanded low-rent housing pro- 
grams. 

The slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment program has a total authorization of 
$500,000,000 of capital grants and $1,000,- 
000,000 in loans. The $500,000,000 in capi- 
tal grant authorization becomes available in 
annual installments of $100,000,000 begin- 
ning July 1, 1949. The current capital grant 
reservations are being made out of the first 
$200,000,000 of such funds for programs 
which communities intend to begin before 
July 1, 1951. The 125 cities participating in 
the program range from 34 cities under 
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25,000 up to five cities over 1,000,000 popu- 
lation. Nineteen of the 20 largest cities have 
reserved capital funds, but nearly half of the 
total amount reserved is held by cities under 
50,000 population. 

The HHFA has also approved contracts 
to loan planning funds to nine cities totaling 
$576,979. Twenty-two other local communi- 
ties are spending an estimated $1,000,000 in 
local funds to plan projects for which federal 
assistance will be sought later. In addition, 
several cities are acquiring land and demol- 
ishing slum structures in projects established 
under state and local laws before the enact- 
ment of the federal program. Some of these 
projects will be submitted to the HHFA as 
eligible under the federal law in order to 
increase the size of their slum clearance pro- 
grams. 

Many cities interested in slum clearance 
under the federal housing program do not 
have legal authority to participate. Thirty 
states have laws which permit some slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment activ- 
ity. In several of the states where there is 
doubt of their adequacy, the statutes are be- 
ing clarified by court test or by amendment 
in the state legislature. Eighteen states have 
no urban redevelopment statute as such, al- 
though in several of these states, laws are 
about to be submitted to the legislature. 

The federal program was established to 
help cities plan the assembly of slum blighted 
land and to finance the acquisition and prep- 
aration of this land for resale at fair value for 
new uses. The grants may be used to absorb 
up to two-thirds of the difference between 
the cost of acquisition and preparation of 
slum land and this resale, usually at a much 
lower figure. The principal sections of the 
act require (1) adequate housing for fami- 
lies displaced by slum clearance projects; 
(2) opportunity for private enterprise to par- 
ticipate in the projects; (3) cash, or services 
and materials equivalent to cash, to permit 
the city to absorb at least one third of the ex- 
pected deficit; (4) redevelopment of the land 
under a general plan of community develop- 
ment; and (5) local zoning, safety, welfare, 
and building standards designed to elimi- 
nate unsafe, insanitary, and inadequate 
housing. 
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Cities Draft Stricter Smoke 
Control Curbs 


ORE than 200 cities have adopted 
smoke control ordinances. In general, 
these ordinances prohibit emission of dense 
smoke of more than a few minutes duration. 
Notable exceptions are St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh, where anti-air pollution laws pro- 
hibit the use of smoke-producing fuels or re- 
quire the use of a type of burner that will 
consume high volatile coals without produc- 
ing smoke. . . . New regulations under New 
York City’s smoke abatement ordinance ex- 
tend controls to cover smoke emission, kind 
of fuels sold, and installation of new heating 
equipment. Under revised regulations, the 
city will regulate the sulphur content of 
smoke, reducing its damaging power, and 
determine the volatile content of all fuel to 
see that it does not contain more than 2 per 
cent of sulphur by weight. 

Oil burners automatically or manually 
operated must be approved. Dealers cannot 
market any solid fuels for hand-firing equip- 
ment that do not meet the city’s standards. 
Retailers of fuel burning equipment must 
notify the city of their transactions within 10 
days. 

Possible damage from air pollution is 
forcibly pointed up by the experience cf 
Donora, Pennsylvania. In addition to the 20 
deaths that resulted from the smog of 1948, 
the real market value of Donora property 
dropped more than 9 per cent in 1949. At 
the end of 1948—the smog occurred in Oc- 
tober, 1948—the total actual value of real 
estate in the city was $34 million. A year 
later the market values of total property had 
dropped to $30.8 million although property 
throughout the state, generally, showed an 
increased market value. 

Pittsburgh’s fight against smoke was re- 
cently extended to all of Allegheny County. 
One and two-family homes used solely as 
dwellings are initially excluded from the pro- 
visions of the Allegheny County act, although 
they will come under the ban in 1953. Steel 
mills in the area were given four years to 
finish their research on how to cut out 
smoke, Every furnace user covered by the 
act must obtain an operating permit from 
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the county’s smoke control board. Dealers 
also are licensed and inspectors check on 
everyone. 

In Des Moines, more stringent smoke 
controls have been called for and a bill au- 
thorizing a municipality to regulate smoke 
is being prepared for presentation to the 
1951 state legislature. The current city or- 
dinance provides only for educating firemen 
and management in the proper firing and 
equipping of heating and power plants. 

Milwaukee County recently set up 70 air 
pollution test points in an effort to deter- 
mine where the worst contamination exists 
in the county, what the contaminants are in 
each area, what the sources of pollution are, 
and how the conditions are affected by to- 
pography, air currents, and atmospheric con- 
ditions. Los Angeles has used a similar test- 
ing attack on air pollution. 

A revised ordinance adopted in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, calls for voluntary coopera- 
tion in the control of smoke. No restrictions 
are placed on the kind, type or style of fuel 
that may be burned in heating, power or in- 
dustrial boilers or furnaces. The emphasis is 
placed on the proper burning of the fuel 
available. However, certain rules are out- 
lined for the installation of new fuel burning 
equipment. Each such installation must 
have a permit before it is installed and must 
be inspected before it is put into operation. 


Study Shows Probable Results 
of City Annexations 


OLORADO SPRINGS, Colorado, re- 
cently annexed two fringe areas with a 

total of 1.6 square miles and 4,400 popula- 
tion. The annexations were preceded by city 
council action withdrawing municipal fire 
service from the fringe areas of the city. At 
the time the fire protection was revoked, the 
city council authorized a graduate student 
at the University of Denver to make a com- 
prehensive factual study of the probable ef- 
fects of annexation on the central city and 
the fringe areas. Two of the four areas have 
submitted petitions, signed by 50 per cent of 
the resident land owners who also owned 50 
per cent or more of the acreage involved, 
and the city council accepted these petitions. 
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Another fringe area formed a legal fire dis- 
trict with a volunteer fire department as per- 
mitted by state law, and the fourth area is 
now studying the possibility of forming a 
legal fire district, contracting with Colorado 
Springs for fire protection. 

The annexation report entitled Annexa- 
tion Study—A Factual Report on Annexation for 
the Metropolitan Area of Colorado Springs ana- 
lyzes the population and economic charac- 
teristics of the central city and the fringe 
areas. It presents detailed revenue estimates 
from the annexed areas obtained from gen- 
eral property taxes, licenses, and miscel- 
laneous taxes. The report itemizes the costs 
that Colorado Springs must pay to provide 
such services to the fringe areas as fire pro- 
tection, public utilities, police protection, 
street maintenance, and library service. For 
all four areas studied, it was found that there 
would be a deficiency for the next five years 
in revenues as compared with the increased 
expenditures for municipal services. In one 
area with a population of 3,600, the first 
year deficiency in revenues was estimated at 
$59,730, resulting in an increase in the tax 
rate of 1.38 mills. In the second year, the 
deficiency would drop to $29,250, and by 
the fifth year would be only $13,280. The 
report concludes with a study of other 
changes that result from annexation, includ- 
ing reduced fire insurance rates, changes in 
garbage disposal charges, and some of the 
intangible benefits that would accrue 
through annexation.—ALAN M. VoorRHEEs, 
planning engineer, Colorado Springs. 


Limit Heavy Trucks and Raise 
Truck Taxes 


STATE moratorium on larger and 
heavier motor trucks was urged by the 
recently published report entitled Highway 
Safety—Motor Truck Regulations of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The report also 
recommended that states enact a weight and 
mileage tax on motor trucks, based on gross 
weight carried and miles traveled, so that 
these vehicles may bear their proportionate 
share of the tax burden necessary for high- 
way maintenance and construction. 
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The report states that higher axle loads 
will shorten the life of our present roads and 
push up maintenance costs, and thereby 
postpone current programs of highway im- 
provements. The maximum permissible load 
limit recommended for trucks is 18,000 
pounds per vehicle axle. However, if the 
axles are less than 40 inches apart, they may 
only be counted as one load unit. These rec- 
ommendations are in accord with those of 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

The report also points out the need to en- 
force the restrictions that are adopted on the 
size and weight of motor vehicles. To im- 
prove enforcement, the study suggests that 
the states consider the imposition of fines and 
other penalties sufficiently heavy to enforce 
existing size and weight laws, increase the 
size of their enforcement staff, and purchase 
a sufficient number of portable and station- 
ary scales for effective enforcement. 

To support its proposed weight and mile- 
age tax on trucks, the report cites several 
studies by states on the tax differential be- 
tween passenger cars and trucks. The evi- 
dence shows that in terms of gross ton miles 
per unit of tax, the gasoline tax discriminates 
against the private car driver. The report 
further states that in terms of over-all road 
construction and maintenance costs, as well 
as those included on main routes by an al- 
most constant flow of heavy truck traffic, the 
share of highway costs borne by trucks 
carrying heavy cargo is less than it should be. 
The report recommends, however, that the 
enactment of special taxes on trucks should 
be preceded by a survey of the state’s fiscal 
problems in relation to present and future 
highway needs. 


New Training Programs in 
California and New Jersey 


ORE than 200 newly elected council- 

men in California cities and half a 
hundred others including mayors and coun- 
cilmen with prior service attended two insti- 
tutes held in Los Angeles and Berkeley. ‘The 
institutes were sponsored by the mayors and 
councilmen’s department of the League of 
California Cities. The programs represented 
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an intense and concentrated short course 
consisting of eleven carefully prepared pa- 
pers. The new councilmen heard lectures on 
the job of the councilman, councilmen and 
the law, finance administration, fire, police, 
recreation and parks, public works, person- 
nel administration, city planning, and pub- 
lic health. 

The institutes will be repeated at two year 
intervals after the April elections in the even- 
numbered years when more than 240 cities 
elect councilmen. All of the papers are re- 
produced in full and sent to each city official 
who registered. 

A new bureau of governmental research 
and in-service training school is being estab- 
lished at Rutgers University, the state uni- 
versity of New Jersey. In addition, the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken 
is offering courses -for local officials. The 
Rutgers bureau of governmental research 
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and in-service training school was estab- 
lished in cooperation with the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities. Dr. Bennett 
M. Rich, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, will be the first director of the new 
bureau. The work program includes special 
evening courses in municipal finance, as well 
as research on basic studies suggested in co- 
operation with the league. 

The Stevens Institute in setting up its re- 
search bureau and training courses retained 
as director Paul A. Volcker who is retiring 
as the city manager of Teaneck after serving 
twenty years. The research bureau will pro- 
vide consulting services for a moderate fee 
at the request of local officials. A course in 
municipal administration will be offered in 
cooperation with the New Jersey League of 
Municipalities. A two-term course for city 
officials in over-all administration and pub- 
lic works administration is already planned 
for this fall. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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lem — St tor ae iss Ses 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 =100 170.2 6-15 168.6 169.6 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.06 7-13 1.99 2.16 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 2,610 June 2,670 2,400 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘... .. In millions $151 Apr. $141 $174 $94 $260 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 194.8 Apr. 193.9 196.5 188.2 202.2 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,941 May $1,697 $1,568 $1,146 $1,913 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


5 Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


® Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 














What American Cities Are Doing* 


News on City Finances 


HE town meeting of Greenwich, Connecti- 

cut, recently turned down state aid for pub- 

lic school buildings, although funds are available 
to all towns under a 1949 statute. The town meet- 
ing decided that such aid should be reserved for 
communities in real financial need. . . . Port Hu- 
ron, Michigan, will not need the voters’ approval 
to issue $1,300,000 general obligation bonds to 
finance the construction of sewage treatment 
facilities. A decision of the state supreme court 
requires the city to issue the bonds so that it can 
comply with the orders of the state stream control 
commission. The city’s authority to issue the 
bonds in response to a court order supersedes 
any requirements in the city charter requiring 
approval by the voters. The bonds will not be 
included in the city’s debt limit. . . . Salem, Ore- 
gon, voters recently approved an $800,000 sewer 
bond issue, a $125,000 bridge bond issue, a 
$300,000 bond issue for a water reservoir, and a 
special tax of 1.7 mills for fire equipment. A pro- 
posed levy of 2.6 mills for airport improvements 
was rejected.... Eugene, Oregon, recently 
adopted a budget for the fiscal year 1950-51, 
totaling $1,113,085. The budget document shows 
expenditures for three earlier fiscal years, the 
first six months and the budget estimates for the 
current fiscal year and the proposed budget. 
Copies of the budget were sent to businessmen 
and civic leaders, while an eight-page summary 
was distributed to civic club meetings, the cham- 
ber of commerce and citizens in general. . . . The 
1950-51 capital budget from Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland, includes $1,100,000 for the con- 
struction of a county office and health building 
to centralize all county administrative, health 
and welfare personnel. .. . In his budget to the 
city council, the city manager of Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, supplemented his estimates with informa- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


tion on work loads and activities of each depart- 
ment and indicated the major assumptions upon 
which the estimates were based. The budget rec- 
ommends a centralized finance and records de- 
partment to coordinate all fiscal activities. The 
purpose is to accelerate financial reporting and 
to exert better control over the fiscal operations. 


Fire Losses Up 


Fire destroyed an estimated $61,605,000 in 
property during April, according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This is an increase of 
11.4 per cent over fire losses in April, 1949. Fire 
losses for the first four months of 1950 total 
$251,236,000, an increase of 3.4 per cent over 
fire losses for the first four months of 1949.... 
Detroit, Michigan, recently adopted an emer- 
gency fire service contract for surrounding com- 
munities providing a yearly standby charge of 3 
cents per $1,000 of assessed valuation exclusive of 
land. ... The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers recently issued revised standards covering 
the construction and insulation of water tanks 
for private fire protection service as recom- 
mended by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion....In Beloit, Wisconsin the fire depart- 
ment during the last three years received 1,537 
alarms of which 113 were by alarm box and the 
balance by telephone calls. Of the 113 box 
alarms, 98 were false alarms. 


Police News 


Jackson, Michigan, recently signed contracts 
for a new police station to replace an old station 
over 60 years old. The new police building is one 
of the items in the city’s six-year capital im- 
provement program. The new building will cost 
$189,000 of which $110,000 will be paid from 
capital improvement funds, $30,000 from a spe- 
cial building fund given to the city to finance 
their new police building, and the remainder 
from an operating surplus. . . . Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin recently stepped outside the state to hire a 
new chief of police after studying applications 
and conducting interviews from many candi- 
dates. The new chief is a member of the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana police department... . The 
police chief of Seattle, Washington, recom- 
mended to the city council that 32 men be cut 
from the police force in order to raise the pay of 
the remaining policemen. The chief states that 
he cannot get competent men at the present 
salaries. 
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Upholds Council Executive Sessions 


The Florida supreme court upheld the right of 
city councils and other municipal governing bod- 
ies to hold unofficial private sessions. The opinion 
held that public interest at times was not served 
by open discussion. The action was taken on a 
complaint by a Miami Beach councilman who 
challenged the right of the mayor to call private 
sessions. The court held that unless the members 
of the council came together in the manner de- 
scribed by law for the purpose of joint discussion, 
decision and action with respect to municipal 
affairs ‘there can be no meeting.” A closed door 
session does not constitute an official meeting ac- 
cording to the court. 


Abridged Building Code 


An abridged edition of its Basic Building Code 
was recently announced by the Building Officials 
Conference of America, Inc. The Abridged Build- 
ing Code is a performance type code, like the 
Basic Building Code. All recognized standards of 
construction and accepted specifications of mate- 
rials are included in the code. Provision is also 
made for the approval of new techniques in ma- 
terials that meet specified standards of perform- 
ance. The Abridged Building Code (118pp.) is 
now available from the Building Officials Foun- 
dation, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, at 
$3.00 per copy, paper covered, and $4.50 per 
copy, cloth covered. The Basic Building Code is 
also available at $5.00 per copy, paper covered, 
and $6.50 per copy, cloth covered. 


Federal Actions 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled 
that municipal sales and purchases of stocks and 
bonds for sinking funds or other purposes are 
liable for the documentary stamp tax. The tax is 
5 cents per $100 of stocks and bonds. The sale of 
its own bonds by the city is not subject to tax. 

The Senate amended the federal aid highway 
bill to permit the use of aid funds to retire mu- 
nicipal bonds issued for federal aid highway proj- 
ects. The House bill permits this only with respect 
to the intra-state federal aid highways, while the 
Senate bill applies also to the urban and primary 
aid highways. 

At least 1,400,000 city employees will be eli- 
gible for federal old age and survivors insurance 
under social security legislation now in confer- 
ence committee. Both Senate and House versions 
provide coverage for state and local governmen- 
tal employees who are not covered by any other 
public retirement system. Appropriate state legis- 
lation will be needed for municipal employees to 


obtain such benefits. The tax rates are one and 
one-half per cent of the annual pay up to $3,600 
plus an equal amount to be paid by the employ- 
ing municipality. In 1955 the rates increase to 2 
per cent. House members voted for coverage of 
workers who are under existing state or local re- 
tirement systems, but the Senate voted this provi- 
sion down. 


Zoning Requires Off-street Parking 


More cities are requiring off-street parking 
facilities for apartments, theaters, stores, and 
hotels. New York City now requires that parking 
space must be provided with nearly all types of 
housing construction in the future. Apartment 
houses of more than 40 units erected in densely 
populated areas must have garage or parking 
space equal to one-fifth the number of units. In 
other areas the car space must equal 30 to 50 
per cent of the number of apartments. Parking 
space may be enclosed or in the open, but the 
open space must be where a garage may be le- 
gally erected. The storage space may be provided 
other than on the lot where the dwelling is 
erected, but if the parking area is in the same 
ownership as the apartment building, it cannot 
be more than 1,000 feet away... . Louisville, 
Kentucky, is considering a comprehensive off- 
street parking ordinance. All new apartments, 
schools, churches, retail stores, and many other 
types of buildings have to provide off-street park- 
ing facilities either on the premises or within 1,000 
feet of the building entrance. Examples of the 
parking spaces that would be required include: 
one or two family dwellings and multifamily 
dwellings—one space per dwelling unit; apart- 
ments—two spaces for each three dwelling units; 
hotels or rooming houses, clubs and fraternity 
houses—one space for each three rooms or suite; 
auditoriums, theaters, gyms, stadiums—one 
space for each five seats or bench seating space; 
churches—one space for each five pew seats; dance 
halls, skating rinks, and places of private or public 
assemblage—one space for each 100 square feet 
of floor area; retail stores—three spaces per 1,000 
square feet of floor area. . . . Berlin, Connecticut, 
recently added off-street parking requirements to 
its zoning ordinance. The ordinance requires the- 
aters to provide one parking space for each six 
seats; restaurants, night clubs, taverns, or dance 
halls, one car space for each 150 square feet of 
public floor space; retail and commercial estab- 
lishments one parking space for each 250 feet of 
ground floor area of a retail store or office build- 
ing and one additional space for each 500 square 
feet of floor area above the ground floor. The- 
aters, bowling alleys, night clubs and other es- 
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tablishments that carry on most of their business 
at night need provide only 50 per cent of the 
parking area normally required if the balance of 
the required space is obtained by using areas pro- 
vided by businesses conducting most of their 
activities during the day. 


Ordinances Adopted 


Greensboro, North Carolina, recently adopted 
an ordinance providing a forty-hour week for city 
employees except police who will work forty- 
eight hours and firemen who will work eighty- 
four hours. Cleveland, Ohio, recently adopted an 
ordinance licensing and regulating the operation 
of drive-in theaters. The ordinance requires 
driving or parking areas to be hardsurfaced and 
prohibits operation of the theaters after midnight. 
Denver, Colorado, adopted an ordinance regu- 
lating and licensing professional bondsmen doing 
business in the city. A new Lynchburg, Virginia, 
ordinance requires a license for the display of ad- 
vertising on the outside of all vehicles using city 
streets. Evanston, Illinois, amended its zoning 
ordinance to prohibit drive-in theaters and cer- 
tain other entertainment enterprises within 2,000 
feet of any district zoned for residential use. 


Training for Traffic 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Illinois, will conduct a basic 
three-weeks course in accident prevention and 
police traffic supervision from September 25 to 
October 13, 1950. The course emphasizes the 
policeman’s part in supervising traffic and pre- 
venting accidents and provides instruction in 
public education, traffic engineering and its rela- 
tion to police activities. Information on the traf- 
fic police training course may be obtained from 
the director of training, Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. The instruc- 
tors include staff members of the Traffic Institute 
and traffic division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Northwestern University 
faculty members, police and other traffic officials 
and representatives of leading safety organiza- 
tions. 


Training for Firemen 


Two new training pamphlets for fire depart- 
ments are available from the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Handling Hose a pictorial 
training manual (80pp. $1 single copy) illus- 
trates safe and efficient methods of performing 
basic fire fighting evolutions. This manual was 
prepared by the joint committee on evolutions 
consisting of representatives of the NFPA Com- 
mittee on firemen’s training, International As- 
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sociation of Fire Chiefs and the Fire Depart- 
ment’s Instructor’s Conference. ‘“The Individual 
Fireman’s Responsibility for Public Relations” 
(20pp. 35 cents per copy) shows how the individu- 
al fireman can influence the public toward the de- 
partment and his job. The pamphlet on hose 
handling is a companion manual to Handling 
Ladders published in 1949. 


News on the Tax Front 


The St. Louis, Missouri, tax on payrolls and 
earnings expired July 17 after the governor re- 
fused to call a special session to renew it. The city 
will lose 4.5 million in revenue for the current 
fiscal year. The city may cut operating costs 
$600,000, shift $775,000 excise tax money from 
debt retirement to the general fund, and use 
$750,000 gas tax income for operating expenses 
instead of debt service. City officials intend to ask 
the legislature to reinstate the earnings tax in 
January to provide $1.7 million before the fiscal 
year ends in April. . . . The city council of Port- 
land, Oregon, decided to place the proposal for 
an income tax on the ballot at the November gen- 
eral election. The voters previously rejected the 
tax at the May election. But the Portland, Ore- 
gon, occupation license fee of 2 per cent on gross 
revenues of taxicabs was sustained by the state 
circuit court. The court upheld the city’s au- 
thority to license taxicab companies, both for 
revenue and regulatory purposes, for their intra- 
city business, despite the fact that the companies 
operate under a permit from the state utility 
commission. ... Paducah, Kentucky, recently 
adopted a one-half of one per cent payroll tax. 
. .. Louisville, Kentucky, gave its one per cent 
occupational license tax an indefinite lease on 
life by council action. The tax was scheduled to 
expire in June. A recent court decision held that 
federal employees working in Louisville must pay 
the license tax based on payrolls and income. . . . 
Four Mississippi cities have adopted one-half per 
cent local taxes on retail sales. Biloxi, Gulfport 
and Hattiesburg are the three newest cities to 
adopt the tax following Jackson, the first city to 
adopt the tax. Biloxi and Gulfport expect to col- 
lect $125,000 each while Hattiesburg expects 
$160,000. Local taxes are in addition to a two per 
cent state tax on retail sales. 


Starts Fly Control Program 


Phoenix, Arizona, will resume its joint federal- 
city fly control program consisting of three serv- 
ices: area spraying with power sprayers in alleys 
and streets, residual spraying around garbage 
cans and animal pens, and other places where 
flies gather and breed, and improved sanitation 
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measures such as persuading householders to 
cover garbage cans and dispose of refuse piles. 
The city budgeted $31,000 for the program sup- 
plemented by $150,000 in federal aid. 


Utility News 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has saved approxi- 
mately $50,000 in the last year by reading water 
meters every three months instead of monthly. 
The meter reading force has been cut from 49 to 
33 men. Further savings are expected when bills 
are to be mailed to the customers rather than de- 
livered by the readers and when there is a revision 
of routes, so that readers will cover a single street 
for a considerable distance. The 16 displaced 
meter readers have been assigned to the other 
city departments needing personnel. . . . Seattle, 
Washington, recently purchased the electric 
power and light system of the local company at a 
cost of $25,850,000, a markdown from the com- 
pany’s original price of $36,000,000. Voters must 
approve the purchase at the November elections. 
This purchase will let the city take over the pri- 
vate company’s facilities operating in the city 
light company’s service area. ... The Chicago 
transit authority obtained an 11 million dollar 
loan underwritten by local private underwriters. 
The loan will enable the transit authority to 
purchase 200 new elevated and subway cars and 
500 buses. Equipment trust certificates bearing 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent are to be issued 
and bids for the new equipment are now being 
sought.... The utilities board of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, approved new rates for natural gas 
at 25 to 40 per cent below present rates for arti- 
ficial gas. 


Surveys Library Management 


The Los Angeles bureau of budget and ef- 
ficiency recently completed the survey of the 
business and financial administration of the pub- 
lic library as part of a comprehensive survey of 
library organization and management. The re- 
port recommended the abandonment of the spe- 
cial library tax provided in the city charter, so 
that the library would be financed as part of the 
general city budget. The report based its conclu- 
sions on the fact that the library’s special tax rate 
did not provide enough revenue and a higher tax 
rate would not get public approval. The library 
board was urged to adopt a systematic budget 
preparation procedure, a long range capital im- 
provement program, centralized printing and 
duplicating, a perpetual inventory of materials 
and supplies, a centralized receiving and ship- 
ping unit, and also to use the services of the city’s 
purchasing agent whenever possible. 
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Off-street Parking Facilities 


Off-street parking facilities are paying cash 
dividends, according to a recent survey of The 
Regional Plan Association, Inc. In its survey of 
parking facilities in 84 cities in the New Jersey- 
New York—Connecticut metropolitan region, the 
association observed that some cities recognize an 
adequate off-street parking program as an invest- 
ment rather than an expense because it brings 
about additional business activity and increases 
the land values of business properties. New 
Canaan, Connecticut local retail sales tripled 
from 1940 to 1948 and local business men con- 
sidered the establishment of the parking fields in 
1942 as a most important factor in this increase. 
In some instances the income from the average 
curbside parking meter is sufficient to finance 
from one to two off-street parking lots providing 
free space. 


Reassesses Property for Taxation 

Schenectady, New York, is completing a city- 
wide revaluation of all real property. Employees 
from the public works, finance, and assessment 
departments are reviewing and revising the 
valuation of each building and parcel of land in 
the city. The revaluation project represents the 
first systematic attempt to review city-wide assess- 
ment practices in many years. In 1933 a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent was made in all property as- 
sessments and in 1934 another reduction of 15 per 
cent. In intervening years no over-all review has 
been made, and as a result assessment inequities 
have crept in. Land valuations reflect present- 
day conditions, but the valuation of buildings is 
based upon 1941 construction costs for the 
Schenectady area. The 1941 base will be adjusted 
to 1950 by using recognized construction cost 
indices. An immediate depreciation up to 5 per 
cent is allowed on new construction, depending 
upon its type, and all property valuations are 
adjusted for functional depreciation and ob- 
solescence. 


Adopts Utility Extension Policies 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has adopted 
new policies for the extension of sanitary sewer 
and water lines within the city. Individuals may 
contract with the city under a “single connec- 
tion” plan or a “group connection” plan may be 
used by several homeowners living in the same 
vicinity. The sewer extension policy provides 
that the city, at the time service is required, will 
invest an amount equal to the cost of a 40-foot ex- 
tension of 8-inch sewer line for each user to be 
served, or a cash investment of $60 for each user, 
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whichever is the smaller amount. The city will 
also provide funds for street crossings, manholes, 
and related structures. Under the single connec- 
tion plan an applicant desiring sewer service must 
pay all costs beyond the first 40 feet of sewer main 
or an investment of $60 on the part of the city, 
with no refund involved. Under the group con- 
nection plan, applicants are required to deposit 
cash equal to the total cost of the extension in- 
cluding rights-of-way, but excepting street cross- 
ings, manholes, and related structures. Refunds 
are made to the group at the rate of $60 per con- 
nection each year for the first five years after the 
line has been installed, but the city will not refund 
an amount greater than the original deposit. The 
water main extension policy is substantially the 
same except that the city will invest up to $175 for 
each new connection to serve a single family or 
business unit. Under the group connection plan 
for water line extensions the applicants have a 
choice between receiving a refund from the city 
of $175 for each connection made during the first 
five years or a refund of an amount equal to 10 
times the water revenue billed during the year to 
property directly connected to the extension. 
These refunds can be made only for five years 
and the city will not refund an amount greater 
than the original deposit. 


Names Employee Holidays 


The city council of Lubbock, Texas, recently 
adopted an ordinance designating the holidays 
for city employees. The holidays for all per- 
manent employees include New Years Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas Day. Any holiday 
falling on a Sunday will be allowed on the fol- 
lowing Monday. Any employee required to be on 
duty on these holidays is entitled to a day off 
within thirty days. Employees working on a shift 
arrangement in the fire, police, water, electric 
and sewage disposal departments also receive 
these holidays under a schedule to provide one 
day off for every sixty days in a calendar year. 


Unemployment Insurance for Employees 


The city workers of New Rochelle, New York, 
are now covered by unemployment insurance 
in the same manner as employees in private busi- 
ness. The New Rochelle action was taken under a 
recent amendment to the New York state labor 
law providing that governmental divisions may 
offer unemployment protection to their workers. 
Coverage extends only to the regular full-time 
employees laid off through no fault of their own. 
Unlike private employers and employees, no regu- 
lar contributions to the unemployment insurance 
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fund are required from the governmental unit or 
the employees. The city will make payments to 
the state for the insurance when benefits are ac- 
tually being paid to former employees. Unem- 
ployment payments in New York are now $26 
weekly for 13 weeks. 


No Diversion of Road Funds 


At least 21 states now prohibit diversion of 
highway road funds. States taking such action in 
the post-war years include Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. Similar 
amendments are slated to appear on the Novem- 
ber election ballot in Tennessee and Oklahoma. 

Motor fuel taxes were raised by 27 states since 
the war. These states include: California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Vermont and 
Washington. In Missouri and North Dakota, gas 
tax boosts passed by the legislature were voted 
down in referendum this year while in South 
Dakota a gas tax increase was invalidated by a 
court ruling. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Fire Chiefs—San 
Francisco, September 12-15, 1950. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Dal- 
las, September 25-28, 1950. 

National Recreation Association—Cleveland, 
October 2-6, 1950. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Milwaukee, October 8-11, 1950. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Atlantic City, October 9-12, 1950. 

American Public Works Association—Public 
Works Congress and Equipment Show—New 
York City, October 15-18, 1950. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Detroit, October 16-19, 1950. 

American Public Health Association—St. 
Louis, October 30 to November 3, 1950. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Houston, November 26-30, 1950. 

Civil Service Assembly—Atlanta, November 
27-30, 1950. 

American Public Welfare Association—Chi- 
cago, November 30—December 2, 1950. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 3-6, 1950. 
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The Pick of the Month 





County MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN MONTANA. 
Montana State College, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman, Montana. September, 
1949. 12pp. 

A SuMMARY OF THE Hoover Report. Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. 1950. 32pp. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR SAFEGUARDING 
SEWER ConstrucTION. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service and League of Oregon 
Cities, University of Oregon, Eugene. June, 
1950. 13pp. 50 cents. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. 2d ed. Traffic 
Engineering Handbook Editorial Board, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
Accident Prevention Department, 60 John 
Street, New York 7. 520pp. $6. 

Stupy AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING 
TRAFFIC MOVEMENT IN THE CENTRAL BusINESS 
District. Mayor’s Traffic Survey Committee 
for the Central Business District. Chicago. 
1950. 46pp. 

Tue MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS OF THE For 1 y- 
EIGHT STATES; A REPORT TO THE GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE. Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. June, 1950. 
377pp. $4. 

Hicuway SaFrety; Motor Truck REGULATION. 
Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 60 St., 
Chicago 37. 1950. 184pp. $3. 

UnirorM SysTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR SEWER UTILI- 
TIES; TENTATIVE MANUAL OF PRACTICE. Feder- 
ation of Sewage Works Associations, 325 II- 
linois Bldg., Champaign, Illinois. 1949. Var. 
paged. $5. 

REORGANIZING STATE GOVERNMENT; A REPORT 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT IN THE 
STATES AND A Review OF RECENT TRENDS IN 
REORGANIZATION. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 
153pp. $2. 

THe GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ExEcu- 
TIvEs. By Myles L. Mace. Harvard Business 
School, Soldiers Field, Boston 63. 1950. 200pp. 
$3.25. 

AUTOMOTIVE PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE MAN- 
uAL. U.S. Department of the Navy, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. April, 1949. 
59pp. 30 cents. 


MunicipaL Suirt DIFFERENTIAL AND OVERTIME 
Practices. (A Survey oF 24 REPRESENTATIVE 
CitTIEs IN THE 300,000-AND-ABOVE POPULATION 
Group). Milwaukee Civil Service Commission, 
City Hall, Milwaukee 2. Dec., 1949. 8pp. 

SANITATION STANDARDS FOR TourIsT, REsoRT, 
AND TRAILER Camps. Kansas Board of Health, 
Division of Sanitation, Lawrence, Kansas. 
1949. 8pp. 

MaryLanp MunicipAL Porice Systems. By 
Christian L. Larsen and Edmund C. Mester. 
University of Maryland, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, College Park. 1950. 22pp. 

SURVEY ON PERSONNEL PRACTICES, WAGES AND 
SALARIES, MuniciIpAL Pustic Works DEPART- 
MENTS. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. May, 1950. 
53pp. $2. 

StaTE-Ciry RELATIONSHIPS IN HiGHWAy Ar- 
FAIRS. By Norman Hebden and Wilbur S. 
Smith. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut. July, 1950. 230pp. $4. 

SIDEWALK IMPROVEMENTS; PROCEDURE AND 
Forms UTILIZED By City oF SPoKANE. Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5. June 1, 1950. 
19pp. 

MunicIpAL AND OTHER LocaL GOVERNMENTS. 
Marguerite J. Fisher and Donald G. Bishop. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 1950. 664pp. $6.35. 

CITIES AND THE EARTHQUAKE PROBLEM. Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities and Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research and Services, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. May, 1950. 25pp. 

How To Turn Ipeas into Pictures. By H. E. 
Kleinschmidt. National Publicity Council, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. 31pp. $1. 

MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE; A COURSE 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT. Bureau of 
Government, University of Wisconsin, Exten- 
sion Division, Madison. 1949. Variously paged. 
$3. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw In Action. 1950 
Edition. Edited by Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 
461pp. $10. 

Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. By Herbert A. Simon, 
Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thomp- 
son. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 582pp. $6. 
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Get Your Copy Now 


Hundreds of ideas on how to stretch the tax dollar, based on actual 


municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 
entitled— 


CHECK LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Mayors, city managers, and department heads in many cities already 
are using this check list of more than 500 questions to determine how to 
cut city operating costs and at the same time improve the quality and 
quantity of municipal service. The subjects covered are: 


Police Health and Welfare Finance 

Fire Management Government Structure 
Elections Public Works Utilities 

Parks and Recreation Education Housing 

Office Practice Public Libraries Pianning 

Personnel Traffic Inspectional Services 


To rate your city, merely check each question in Check List “yes” or “no.” 
(Yes equals proved practices; No equals warning signals) Add them and you have the rating. 


Order Today and Find Out How Well Your City Rates 
PRICE $1.00. 52 pp. (25 per cent discount on four copies or more) 


Send your order to 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 500 Cities and Towns 
HOW IT WORKS 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal PuBtic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Personnel Rules and Regulations 


Procedure in Establishing Merit System Water Charges Outside the City 

How To Codify Municipal Ordinances Parking Meter Administration 

Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Management of Motor Equipment Methods of Reporting to Council 
How To Reduce Insurance Costs Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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